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Nov. 1-2 — Day of the Dead celebrations in 


which departed relatives and friends are 
honored, fed and given ali kinds of atiten- 
tion. These fiestas are o peculiar mixture of 
ancient Indian and Catholic beliefs. In Mexi- 
co City the traditional stage play, Don Juan 


Tenorio, is re-enacted in many theaters, 


Nov. 8-13 — Yekax, Yucatén. A _ traditional 
fair in honor of San Diego, patron of this 
ancient city. There are religious processions 
in honor of the saint's miraculous image and 
the populace dances the Jarana until the 
wee hours of the morning. 


Nov. 13 — San Diego de la Unién, Guana- 
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| City Temp. Rain 
(F) (Inches) 
Acapulco 81 1.2 
Cuernavaca 67 0.3 
Guadalajara 61 0.8 ; 
Gvanajvato 60 0.7 j 
Mérida 75 1.2 
México, D. F. 56 0.6 
Monterrey 63 1.0 
Ooxaca 65 0.3 
Puebla 58 0.8 
Taxco 68 0.2 
Tehvantepec 67 ve 
Veracruz 74 3.5 
jvato. Festivities for this region's patron 
saint. Sporting events, serenatas, and poa- 
rades. 
Nov. 11 — San Martin's Day. Celebrations 
take place in all towns where this saint 
is patron. Of particular note are the region- 


al fairs in San Martin Texmelucan, Pueblo 


(Nov. 3-12), a village that is particularly 
foamed for its lovely sarapes and woolens, 
Nov. 23-30 — Comonfort, Guanajuato. Tradi- 


tional fair of Nuestra Sefiora de Remedios. 
In the church atrium the Indians dance in 
colorful costumes, while outside there are 
popular dances, bullfights, races 


works. 


and fire- 


Nov. 22-26 — Santa Catarina, Guanajuato. 
Popular fair in honor of St. Catherine. 
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® St. Joan — Teatro Xola (Xola and Nicolas San 
> Juan, Tel. 43-34-78). This famous play by 
0 sve s Sensh Sidiecsinn George Bernard Shaw is presented under 
phony — The tiona mphony . . 
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" Popular Concerts — The Sociedad Arte y Cul- lupe and Victoria; Tel. 17-65-60). This play M — Lee ‘ 
. ational University vs. Northeastern Okla- 
tura will present programs at the Palace of Anovith stars Jose Galvez, {Crna — - a 8 al 
. : oma State on November 25. james are 
Fine Arts at 8:00 p.m. on November 13 and Marta Bauman, Leonor Liausas. Directed by a : . 
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“ 27. Ignacio Retes with scenery by Julio Prieto. 
. 
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of ’ Where's Charlie? — Teatro del Bosque (behind Jai-Alai — Games every day except Monday, 
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. ‘ i i bs ted 
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rty la Locanderia — Sala Chopin (Insurgentes and S. A. 
Puebla; Tei. 11-38-17). By Carlo Goldoni, CITY 
) under the auspices of the National Institute MEXICO 
; of Fine Arts, and directed by Jose Sole. The 
actors are members of the Repertoire Com- Racing Tuesdays 
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Michoacén. 
Reli- 
races 


Nov. 25-Dec. 16 — Pétzcvaro, 
Fiesta to the Virgen de la Soledad. 
gious functions alternate with boat 
on the lake, regional dances, sporting events 
and general merrymaking. 


Nov. 28-Dec. 13 — San Juan de los Lagos, 
Jalisco. An animated fair in honor of the 
town's renowned Virgen, 


- THE ARTS 
AUGIUCE. 


Ballet Folklorico de Bellas Artes — This ballet 
group has recently returned from a success- 
ful participation in the Theatre of the 
Nations they took first 
price. They will perform at the Palace of 
Fine Arts on November 8, 15, 22 and 27 
at 9:30 p.m. and on Sunday at 9:30 a.m. 


in France where 


Ballet Popular de Bellas Artes — Folkloric and 
modern ballets will be presented at the 


Palace of Fine Arts every Sunday at noon. 


Modern Dance — Every Tuesday, Thursday and 
Sunday of this month, 
Modern Mexican Dance will present new 


the Academy of 


Mexican Ballets and earlier dances at the 
Palace of Fine Arts at 9:00 p.m. The ballet 
will be accompanied by the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Consult local newspapers 
for exact programs. 


Cormenil. elhibile 


(Reforma 334-A). 
Individual show of the works of Mathias 
Goeritz. 


Galeria Antenio Souza — 


Galeria de Juan Martin — (Cerrada de Ham- 
burgo 7). Collective exposition of oils and 
tapestries 





inBaA 


BALLET 


THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF FINE ARTS 


With the cooperation of Mexican 
Association of Travel Agencies 


PRESENTS 








FOLKLORICO DE BELLAS ARTES 


OF AMALIA HERNANDEZ 








Paris, France 





through saturday. 








First Prize of the Theatre of Nations 196] 


Wednesdays at 9 p. m. 
Sundays at 9.30 a. m. 


At The Palace of Fine Arts 
The Glass Curtain made by Tiffany will be shown. 


Tickets with your travel agency er with the 
Mexican Assn. of Travel Agencies at 
Antonio Caso 61 Telph. 46-78-36 from monday 


Wednesdays and Sundays at National Palace of Fine Arts. 











Salon de ta Plastica — (Havre 7, corner Re- 
forma). Oils and drawings by Rav! Anguio- 
no on the lower floor, and works of Nefero 
on the upper floor. 

Galeria de Arte Mexicano — (Milan 18). In. 
dividual show of Hector Xavier. 

Galeria Diana — (Reforma 489). The first 
fifteen days of the month is devoted to a 
show by Martha’ Weber, and the last fifteen 
Thea Ramsay will show lacquers and draw- 


ings. 
Galeria Chapultepec — (Bosque de Chapulte- 
pec), near the Monument to the Nijios 


Heroes). Exhibit of oils by various painters 
on the Day of the Dead theme. 
Institute de Arte de Mexico — (Puebla 141). 
A show of oils by Macrina Krauss. 
Galeria Kamffer — (Florencia 66). Exhibition 
and sales of artistic and popular Colonial 
arts. 


MOVIE 


Museo Nacional de Arte Mederno— (Palace of 
Fine Arts). Murals of Orozco, Rivera, Siquei- 
ros and Tamayo seen on the second and 
third floor. Open 10-6 except Saturday 
morning and Monday afternoon. 


Museo Nacional de Artes e Industrias Populo- 
res—(Ave. Juarez 44). Folk art galleries 
and retail house for popular Mexicon art. 


Galeria de Histerie— (Chapultepec). Entitled 
“The History of the Mexican People's Search 
for Liberty." This modern exhibition shows 
the struggle of the people for their liberty 
from 1810-1910. 





Musee de Arte Religi (Guat la 17). 
Religious art treasures. 
Musee de San Carlos — (Academia 22). Per- 


manent collection of classic paintings by 
both Mexicans and foreigners. 


Museo de Figuras de Cera — (Argentina 21- 
A). An exhibit of wax figures of famous 
persons and historical scenes. 

Musee Colonial del Carmen — (at the Plaza 
del Carmen in San Angel). A Carmelite 
convent of the 18th century. 


Museo Frida Kahio—(londres 127, Coyoacan, 
D. F.). Permanent collection in the former 


home of Mexico's tstandi artist 





and her famous husband Diego Rivera. 
Musee Nacional de Histeria—Chapultepec Cas- 
tle). Permanent display of the history of 
Mexico since the Conquest - 
Musee Memorial Jose Clemente Orozco— (Ham- 
burgo 113). Permanent exhibition 





Musee Nacional de Antropelegia— (Moneda 
13}. Collection of pre-hispanic art 


Musee de la Charreria — (Casa Chata, Tial- 
pen, D. F.) One of the most complete col- 
lections of Charro Art. 
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October-November being a season 
in which, in Mexico, the dead return 
companionably to share the harvest 
festivals of the living, and in an earthy 
mood, we thought it appropriate to 
key this issue on the superbly strange 
and beautiful (earthy too) fantasy 
invented by the English artist Leonora 
Carrington and staged here a few 
weeks ago. 

The appropriate accompaniment, we 
thought, both to the season and to the 
child's world witchery on this piece, 
was candy — in the unlimited quanti- 
ties and inventive ranges that still 
survive here, from the medieval-Re- 
naissance days when nuns had long, 
long hours of leisure to spend invent- 
ing beautiful delicacies. 

Appropriate too, we thought, was 
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a complete run-down on the chocolate- 
time cakes and sweet buns and such, 
of Mexico. Complete? Hah! Take a 
look at what the bakery boy is carry- 
ing — or go into any city bakery at 
fivish any day. It is to make the head 
spin. Moreover, you really should 
know the names. Else somebody may 
give you “shells” instead of “bricks,” 
or “policemen” instead of ‘“‘nuns." 
See what we mean? 

Having just been on a_ harvest- 
time chore to our ranch, we too feel 
strangely that the days of old — in 
which our hometown mostly still lives 
— certainly lacked much in such 
modern dogmas as sanitation, social 
security, etc., but oh how much more 
human and peaceful it was. As for the 
magic of our time, withal its magic 
accomplishments it seems to have left 
little room for things and events out- 
side of grim prosy reality to operate 

Not so on our ranch. We heave a 
ghost there, for example, who teads 





people not entitled to find the treasure 
obviously intended for the family, into 
places such as old w.c. pits. Hah! 
But the most magic thing of all, to 
us, was the phenomenal crops of 
phenomenal size and quality chili pep- 
pers we are now in the midst of dry- 
ing and packing for market. It is a 
yield so far above the normal amount 
and quality for the region that of 
course, all the solid seasoned pro- 
ducers, who know what it is to cope 
with and bring to harvest such a valu- 
able, persnickety plant, are furious. 
A woman! And a writer besides! Oh, 
well, those were lands that had long 
been lying fallow, and being so 
“rested,"’ naturally they produced. 
Maybe. But along with this we had 
the magic of the scientific help of a 


herticulturist who is one of the best 
men in the subject, and a member of 
the Rockefeller Foundation agricultural 
mission unit here. We therefore, fumi- 
geted fourteen times as against our 
neighbors’ once. And so on... 

The farmers in our region — as 
throughout Mexico — have to cope 
with such obstacles as almost total 
lack of credit, machinery that costs 
theee times what U.S. farmers pay for 
it, chancey seed, and a market so 
speculator-controlied and ridden that 
even if you do get a reasonably good 
crop, you lose the cream, and much of 
the milk besides, at the point of sale. 

You know the Peace Corps is a 
lovely, generous, romantic idea. But 
impractical and moreover, not really 
what can remedy very much, the situa- 
tion in any of the world's newly free, 
struggling and problem-ridden count- 
ries. What's needed for peace and 
hepe is production — down the line 
and especially where it can feed and 
build the grass-roots people. And for 





production here, as anywhere, one 
needs the same things: technology a 
credit. And farm credit — where it i 

available, which isn't often — cos 
12% here, with the interest paid i 
advance! And it is set about with sud 
restrictions and deadly obstacles 
short term and about half in amou 
what truly productive farming takes; 
obligation to buy from the bank, suc 
and such fertilizers, at times and ac 
cording to formulas which are ne 
always even useful. There aren't an 
sources of information or technical a 
sistance, easily available; few war 
house facilities; expensive transporta- 
tion; and almost no growers’ associa 
tion defenses against lawless buyers 
oa result is a naturally high cost 

iving in the cities, and a very me 
ginal utilization of resources in the 
al areas. 

To be sure, there are some gover 
ment relief measures. Nowhere reall 
sufficient, and therefore not sucessful) 
in changing chronic anxiety in which 
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most of the people (this being main 
an agricultural population) live. A 
as a result, the demagogic prope 
gandists take out most of the k 
points — the young people, the re 
less thinkers who are tomorrow's lead 
ers — by default. 

The massive defense-in-depth ne 
going on, stemming from the Cathol 
Church, urges the rich and secure, t 
bankers and industrialists and so c 
to give help and substance, quick 
At the same time, the poor are bei 
urged to consider the evils of Co 
munism. 

Peace Corps? Multiply the method 
money and personnel of such exp 
ienced, tactful, truly aware and use 
outfits as the Rockefeller Foundatic 
or the Guggenheim, who have be 
operating in such areas a long le 
time, and the change can be such, 
to deserve the word magic. Otherwi 
... time. Well, how long would y 
be able to go along spiritual, 
hungry? 

































THE GOTHIC SURREALISM 
UF LEONORA CARRINGTON’S 


PENELOPE 


HERE ARE THREE PHOTOGRAPHIC GLIMPSES OF LEONORA 
CARRINGTON'S PENELOPE AS ACTED BY THE EXPERI- 
MENTAL THEATRE GROUP, under National University 
auspices, headed by the mime Alejandro. It has to do with 
the love. of horses. In this case the love goes on between 
the heiress of a castle full of witchery and the hundred- 
year-old rocking horse in her nursery refuge. She leaves 
this refuge at the age of eighteen — to go down to a 
strange, fabled banquet, where she becomes at times, 
glamorous princess and at times, a magic creature with a 
long-maned head to match that of the magic horse. Sense? 
Of course not. It’s four-dimensional visual art, by one of 
the great painter-sculptor-designers of our time, Leonora 
Carrington. 





Gothic is a word that means only spires and cloisters, 
stained glass and hush, perhaps, to casual readers. But 
in its many other meanings — the world of unicorns 
and gargoyles, ha’ants and anything-can-happen, color, 
magic, and heraldic savagery, it is the only word that 
fits the indescribable beauty of the world that Leonora 
Carrington's art projects. 

More than likely, it is the world this artist inhabits 
most of the time; for she moves about in it so much at 

(See page 6) 








PENELOPE AS SKETCHED FOR STAGING BY THE ARTIST. THEME: THE EMERGENCE FROM A CHILD‘S 
WORLD OF FREEDOM AND TERROR, TO AN ADULT WORLD OF POWER. THE BEAUTIFUL HEROINE 
BALKS, AND GETS HERSELF TURNED INTO A FLYING CREATURE WITH THE HEAD OF A HORSE 


home, so documented in its fantasies, that boar's head 
banquets and the cold, glittering, fey excitement of lives 
and scenes that snap on and off like things electric, oc- 
cupying their own irrational, menacing, and shimmering 
full-stage, are her natural language. She talks in it, describ- 
ing her voyages, as matter-of-factly as the rest of us 
describe a weekend or a summer reached via jet. 
“*Penelope" staged here recently by a group of young 
and talented experimenters under the patronage of the 
National University, is a short surrealistic play like a ballet, 
in which everything happens quite like a dream, having 
too, the powerful authenticity of a dream, or of a recent 
trauma. It was written by Miss Carrington in her teens, 


and was brought alive into costumes, sets, sculptured 
characters and ballet-movement late this summer. 

The story-line has to do with a fabulous and omni- 
scient rocking horse. He is at the same time Prince 
Charming, Tristam, and a wizard oracle. The rest of the 
characters, as well as the bewitched heroine, young Pene- 
lope, cre appropriate to the horse, though mostly not so 
charming. They all come to life with a shock of intensity 
and beauty for which the only word is, genius. We are 
therefore honored to publish, in this issue, some of the 
original sketches for the costumes and scenery, and a 
photographic glimpse of the live show. 

(SEE CENTER SPREAD AND PAGE 23) 
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Almost all of the desserts and candies 
now served in Mexico were invented 
during Colonial times by the nuns in 
the many nunneries located all over 
Mexico. Traveling church dignitaries — 
archbishops and the like — passed 
through and their arrival was usually 
celebrated by the invention of a new 
dish to serve them. 

Depending on the ingenuity and the 
wealth of the nunnery, the dishes some- 
times were overwhelmingly spectacular. 
Our 1887 cookbook lists recipes lavish 
and intricate enough to stun any mod- 
ern housewife who might want fo pre- 
pare somethig ‘‘different’ for dessert. 


NVENIIN 


“The Dessert With Less Sweet and 
More Egg" is worth trying because of 
its name alone. It is made by mixing 
clear sugar syrup with 3 and 14 pounds 
of sugar. Add 15 egg yolks and 2 and 
14 pounds of ground almonds and boil 
to the consistency of cajeta. Then add 
ly pint of wine and some ground cinna- 
mon and serve when the mixture sets. 

Another of the more unlikely con- 
coctions is known as ‘‘Dessert of the 
Meat of Pork.” If you really want to 
make this (and we can't say, in all 
honesty, that we do) chop up a pound 
of cooked pork loin and mix it with 
dry bread crumbs to which a stick of 
cinnamon and a few sesame seeds is 
added. Add 3 beaten eggs and mix. 
Pour the stuff on a greased pan and 
when cooked, pour a mixture of fruit 
syrup, raisins, almonds, pinon nuts and 
toasted sesame seeds over it. Who 
knows — it might be good and it's 
certainly ‘‘different." 


THE FONDA EL REFUGIO'S DESSERT TABLE (ABOVE) CARRIES 
A VARIETY OF TYPICALLY MEXICAN DESSERTS SUCH AS 
“TORREJAS,” “CHONGOS ZAMORANOS" AND “NATILLA.” 
CENTER, A STREET VENDER'S BASKET OF CANDIES, AND 
BELOW, A MEXICAN CANDY STORE WITH CARDS IDENTIFY- 
ING THE MANY KINDS OF CANDIED FRUITS AS WELL AS 


OTHER KINDS OF CANDY. 
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Or try “The Dessert of Everything" 
when you have a quiet day. Make 8 
quarts of sugar syrup, which should 
take care of most of the morning. Add 
to this: (and don't ask why) 1 Ib. of 
almonds; 1 Ib. of sweet potatoes; and 
1 Ib. of shredded coconut. Boil. Then 
add a pint of custard and 12 egg 
yolks while you stir the thing. 

The cookbook, at this point, says to 
pour this all over a sliced mamén, 
which in our Spanish-English dictionary 
translates into a sliced child that sucks 
his thumb too much. After some re- 
search, to our great relief, we find that 
a mamé6n is also a form of sweet bread 


THENUNS OF COLONIAL 
TIMES HAVE PROVIDED 
MEXICO WITH A RICH 
HERITAGE OF INSPIRED 
DESSERTS AND CANDIES 


in Mexico. Though, on second thought, 
it might cure a child most effectively of 
sucking his thumb. 

The following is a list of candies to- 
gether with a brief description of each. 
The candy stores generally identify 
them with little name cards because 
even a ‘dulce aficionado" would be 
hard put to be able to name the vast 
variety of candies available. 


Aleluyas (pifion, nvez, almendra): Hallelujah 
candy made with pine nuts, pecans or 
almonds. 

Alfajor de coco: Squares of coconut. 

Arlequines coco y pina: Harlequin candy made 
with coconut and pineapple. 

Ate: Fruit pastes from nearly all types of fruit 
available. 

Barritos (coco y yema; coco y piloncillo) : Candy 
bars made from coconut and egg yolk or 
coconut and hardened brown sugar. 

Besos de nuerz: Kisses made with pecans. 

Becadilios de coco y hueve: ‘‘Little Bites’ of 
coconut and egg. 

Bollites de Saltille (coco; envinades): ‘‘Little 
Balls of Saltillo’ made with coconut or 
with wine added. 

Bollos de crema y nvez: Candy balls made with 
cream and pecans. 

Cacahvate garapifade: Candied peanvts. 


Cajete (coco y huevo; envinado): Burnt suger 


GHOSTS. 


candy with coconut and egg; or with added 
wine. 

Camotes (y tes de Puebla): Candied sweet 
potatoes and special candied sweet potatoes 
from Puebla. 

Capirotada: Candy for fasting during Easter. 

Chavacano Prensado: Pressed, candied fruit. 

Chicloso: Gummy candy used like chewing gum. 

Checolate de metate: Chocolate ground on the 
Mexican version of the mortar and pestle. 

Churumbeles datil yema y nvez: Teacake shaped 
candy made of dates, eggs and pecans. 

Cechinites de almendra: ‘‘Little Pigs of Almond." 

Cerreosas: Flexible candy strip similar to taffy. 

Deneses datil y nuez: Danish candy made with 
dates and pecans. 

Dulce de Higos: Candied fig. 

Gaznetes de coce y pifta: Candy cones filled 
with coconut and pineapple. 

Jemencilio (‘‘real'’ huevos y vino; pifien; pe 
pita; Celaya): Ham shaped candy made with 
eggs royal and wine; pine nuts; or pumpkin 
seed. 





Mazepan de Puebla: Almond paste from Puebia. 


yt 5 ole. hal, taffy. 
Merengues: Meringve candy. 





A TABLE FOR THE SOULS OF DEAD RELATIVES IS SET ON “THE DAY OF 
THE DEAD" WITH CANDIED SKULLS AND SPECIAL BREADS FOR THE YOUN 


Mostachon de pepita: Macaroons. 

Mvertitos: Sugar skulls sold on the Day of the 
Dead. 

Natillas: Custard candy. 

Nvez cubierta: Candy covered peanuts. 

Palanqvetas: Peanut brittle. 

Panochitas tamarindo (leche blanca; quemada; 
cacahvate): Roll shaped Tamarind flavored 
candy with milk, burnt milk or peanuts 

Pilencillo: Brown sugar cone. 

Pifienes (fresa; coco; guayaba; pifia; limon; 
naranja). Pine nut flavored caramel with 
strawberry, coconut, guava, pineapple, lem- 
on or orange. 

Platanes evaperados: Dried, candied bananas. 
Puerquitos de mantequilla y harina: ‘‘Little Pigs’ 
made with butter and flour. 
Quesites imperiaies (al dra): 

“Royal candy" with almonds. 

Quese de Tuna: Candied fruit of the nopal 
leaves. 

Reinas: ‘Queen's candy." 

Suspires: Ladyfingers. 


Cheese-like 








Turrenes ( hvat dra; nvexz; jijone). 
Nougat made with peanuts, almonds or pe- 
cans. 








RD: e drink of the gods 


In the beginning — the Aztec be- 
ginning — it was cacahuatl. To the 
Mayans it was kaka and the Italians, 
Portuguese and Dutch knew it as kakao. 
The Spanish spelled it cacao and Mr. 
Hershey decided that cocoa sounded 
better. 

Even spelled backwards, hot choco- 
late certainly ranks as history's most 
amazing beverage. Cuauhtemoc's ca- 
cao nut treasure made up the greatest 
part of his fortune for in those days 
(and in these days in certain parts of 
the country) the ‘‘chocolatl"’ nut was 
used as money. The Aztecs considered 
the beverage to have magical curative 
powers and only the noblest of the 
aristocracy was allowed to drink it. 
Servants prepared it with ritualistic care 
and were put to death if they were 
caught sneaking a sip. 

The Spaniards were quick, as always, 
to latch onto a good thing and adopted 
an adapted version of hot chocolate 
(they added sugar; the Aztecs liked it 
bitter) as their favorite beverage. It 
assumed so much importance that it 
was more than a social custom during 








Colonial times — it was a way of life. 
Hot chocolate was consumed in various 
ways and on various occasions, but 
always with time-consuming elaborate- 
ness. Work was interrupted countless 
times for ‘chocolate breaks’ and the 
cafes with the reputation of serving the 
best soon acquired an atmosphere simi- 
lar to the old Viennese coffee houses 
and after a while it seemed that people 
did little more than drink vast quantities 
of hot chocolate. The routine drab tasks 
of life were airily overlooked. 

At one memorable point the Vice- 
roy decided that certain tasks were 
absolutely necessary for the mainte- 
nance of the government and issued a 
stern edict forbidding the consumption 
of hot chocolate except on rigorously 
regulated occasions. 

It wasn't the first time chocolate had 
been considered too much of a good 
thing. Don Juan de Palafox y Mendoza, 
Bishop of Puebla, prohibited the serv- 
ing of chocolate after early Mass to 
his priests, since the vision of hot foamy 
mugs of the tempting brew caused the 
priests to whip through their ceremonies 


with most irreverent speed. 

The Archbishop Bernardino de Sala- 
zor y Frias arrived in Chiapas in 1622 
to take over his mission. To his con- 
sternation, he found that the regular 
custom of the mission was to serve 
hot chocolate and sweet rolls during 
services. The women of the village in- 
sisted that they were so flabby and 
thin and had such poor digestion that 
they just couldn't work up the strength 
to go to church without the invigorat- 
ing inducement of hot chocolate. 

He put a stop to it immediately and 
exhorted from his pulpit the evils of 
the drink. The natives knew better and 
began going to the nunneries for their 
mass and hot chocolate. The nuns and 
monks of the area were more sym- 
pathetic, it seems, and knew the values 
of the drink as well as the natives. 

Going a step farther — one step too 
far, as it turned out — the Archbishop 
promptly excommunicated all errant hot 
chocolate addicts. The monks of Chia- 
pas retaliated by appealing to the 
Archbishop's superior for his excommu- 

(See page 12) 





“This marvelous cacao plant deserves a great place in the 
history of the world due to its powers -- nutritious tonic, 
regenerative and delightful.” from “Legends and Tales of 
Colonial Mexico”. 














AN i8TH. CENTURY TILE 
FROM A KITCHEN IN A PA- 
LACE AT PUEBLA. IT DE- 
PICTS THE COLONIAL CUS- 
TOM OF DRINKING HOT 
CHOCOLATE, AT EVERY 
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| (From page 10) an evening ritual of sweet bread and 
nicatio d8gd later the Arch- 
bishop fell a Poor ag il ona died. chocolate. the sweet bread is custom 


A servant in his house, upon being 


} accused of poisoning him, solemnly picked up at the corner bread shop 
defended herself by saying that every- 

body knew the marvelous health-giving from the ovens at five in the afte nO: 
properties of chocolate and that the ' 
real reason for the Archbishop's little 
mourned demise was that he refused 
to drink it — even in his own house. 

Thus perish enemies of cacahatl. 

A cookbook published in 1887 goes 
on at great lengths about the prepa- 
ration of the drink and waxes eloquent- 
ly against the commercialization of the 
product by unscrupulous industrialists 
who had polluted the noble name of 
chocolate by manufacturing base pro- 
ducts with impure ingredients. The 
author entreated her readers to make 
their own chocolate at home, warning 
of the dangers of using bad cocao nuts 
— "The drink not only tastes bad but 
| is nauseous and poisonous." 

Modern hot chocolate fanciers are 
more likely to give in to the industrial- 
ized inevitable and simply buy the pre- 
f pared chocolate. But even at this point, 
the preparation is an art. 
To make the perfect cup of hot cho- 
colate, place one tablet of chocolote 
for every cup of water (add cinammon 
if desired) and place on the flame). At 
this point you'll have to dig up a ‘‘mo- 
linillo’’ which is a simple matter in Mex- 
ico; all markets sell this many ringed 
twirler with a fat round end but not 
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too easy in the U.S. where (although 
we can't place any kind of seal of ap- f 
proval on it) you'll probably have to 
use a French whisk. But, properly, twirl 
the molinillo in the hot chocolate when 
| it begins to boil and continue to twirl 
| until the mixture foams. When it does, 
{ remove from the flames and allow to 
| subside. Do this three times! 
{ Then remove, twirl thoroughly until 
the drink is frothy and foamy. Serve 
‘ and drink in the traditional way — 
one sip of the magical health-giving 
Drink of the Gods alternated with one 
sip of cold milk. 
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| 4 BOAR'S HEAD BANQUET SCENE IN "PENELOPE" 


BY LEONORA CARRINGTON. 
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Buteuclos 


Bufuelos are crisp and flaky 
variations on a pancake theme. Sift 3 
cups fo flour, 1 tbs. sugar, 1 tsp. baking 
powder, | tsp. salt together and break 
four eggs into the mixture. Add 1 cup 
of milk and 14 cup of melted butter 
and beat the mixture, adding as much 
water as is necessary to make a dough 
that is easily handled. Knead the dough 
well and form into small balls. Cover 
the balls with a cloth and forget about 
them for twenty minutes; then sprinkle 
flour on a board and roll each ball 
into very thin round pancakes. After 
letting them stand for an additional 
five minutes, fry them in deep hot oil 
until they are golden brown. Place 
them on absorbent paper and dip them 
into a mixture of sugar and cinnamon 
or serve them covered with thin honey. 
Mexicans often break them into a soup 
bowl and add a syrup made with 
brown sugar and cinnamon. 


Lalabexa 


Pumpkins are transformed into sev- 
eral delightful desserts by Mexican 
cooks and one of the most popular is 
“Calabaza en Piloncillo,'’ which is sur- 
prisingly easy to make. 

Take one large pumpkin and cut it 
into pieces, leaving the skin intact. Re- 
move the seeds and place the pieces 
into a bowl of cold water. Sprinkle in 
some lime water and let stand for about 
an hour. Drain off remaining water 
and set to boil. Add brown sugar (1 
and 14 pounds to 2 pounds of pump- 
kin), the rind of four oranges cut into 
chunks, and 100 grams of stick cinna- 
mon. Let the mixture boil until the 
pumpkin is soft and the syrup is stringy. 
Remove from the fire and let cool. The 
classic way to serve this is with cold 
milk in deep bowls. 
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“The dessert is the most brilliant part of the meal and demands a union of 
many talents at one time. A good chef must be, at the same time, a confec- 
tioner, a decorator, a painter, an architect and a sculptor, and for a ceremonial 
dinner he must unveil these talents in a surprising manner.” From “The Dic- 











tionary of Cooking”, printed in 1887. 


A more cosmopolitan version of this 
dish is to punch a hole into a large 
pumpkin and to pour in as much rum 
as it will hold. Do this the night be- 
fore you plan to serve it. Then, in the 
morning, cook it in the regular way. 

“Calabaza en Miel"’ is another way 
to work a Cinderella transformation on 
the common pumpkin. Wash a small 
pumpkin or banana squash (about 5 
pounds) and cut it into chunks. Though 
Mexicans usually leave the seeds and 
fibers on the pumpkin, you may remove 
them if you wish. Arrange the chunks 
in a deep heavy kettle with a tight 
fitting cover. Pack brown sugar (about 
2 pounds) firmly around the chunks, 
and tuck in slices of 2 whole unpeeled 


oranges. In Mexico, guavas and other 


fruits are also added. Tie a large stick 





ot cinnamon, 10 whole cloves and | 
teaspoon of aniseeds in a square of 
cheesecloth and bury it in the middle 
of the kettle. 

Add 14 cup of water and cook over 
very low heat for an hour or until the 
pumpkin is tender and darkly glazed. 
Remove the pumpkin and cook the 
syrup a few minutes longer if it is not 
thick and heavy. Pour the syrup over 
the pumpkin. In Mexico, this is some- 
times eaten at breakfast in a deep bow! 
with cold milk. 

A popular candy is also made from 
pumpkin, called ‘Dulce de Calabaza 
en Tacha.” To prepare this, wash and 
weigh a pumpkin; cut a deep wedge 
out of the top and put | and 14 pounds 
of brown sugar and two sticks of cinna- 
mon for every 2 pounds of pumpkin 
into the hole. Replace the wedge and 
place the entire thing into an oven- 
proof dish. Cook in a very slow oven 
until a toothpick stuck into the shell 
goes easily through the meat. Serve by 
simply breaking apart at the table. 


Mchepos 


Ochepos are sweet tamales and 
tasty enough to be worth the effort of 
making them. Cut the grains from 8 
ears of corn and grind them in a 
blender, unless you're fortunate enough 
to have a molcajete (Mexican mortar 
and pestle). Add enough milk to make 
a mixture with the consistency of a 
cream soup; strain; add sugar to taste 
and a stick of cinnamon and put on the 
fire. Stir constantly to avoid sticking 
and when it is thick enough to form a 
malleable paste, let it cool. 

Separately, boil the husks from the 
corn with a bit of cinnamon or vanilla. 
When the paste is cool, place a soup 
spoon full in each leaf and wrap it 
well in the leaf, doubling the ends. 
Serve cold, or remove the husks a few 
days later and toast them in the oven. 
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Probably the most popular of sweet 
substances in Mexico is cajeta in all of 
its many forms and flavors. It's a rich 
and golden caramel-like sauce made 
from goat's milk in Celaya and cow's 


milk in other areas. The cow's milk 
mixture is called ‘leche quemada"™ or 
“burnt milk'’ which is not at all an 
accurate description of its flavor. It 
may be served on small plates and 
eaten with spoons, but the best way 
is to spread it on hard-crusted rolls. 

To prepare leche quemada, scald 2 
quarts of milk and add 2 cups (1 
pound) of granulated sugar. Dissolve 
ly teaspoon bicarbonate of soda (or 
substitute a fig leaf in the old fashion- 
ed way) in a tablespoon of water and 
stir this into the milk and sugar mixture. 
Boil slowly, stirring constantly until the 
syrup is caramel-tan in color and about 
as thick as sweetened condensed milk. 
This should take from a half an hour to 
an hour. 

Variations are flavored with a couple 
of tablespoons of sherry stirred into the 
mixture. Another is called ‘‘Cajeta Al- 
mendrada™ and is made by soaking 
almonds in hot water until you can peel 


them. Grind and mix with a small 
amount of milk. Boil the nuts and milk 
with sugar until it melts. Remove from 
fire and pour into a serving dish and 
garnish with toasted slices of almonds. 

Other flavors can be added to the 
basic recipe, such as quince or sweet 
potatoe and pineapple. An 18th cen- 
tury cook book suggests such wild 
switches as: cajeta de huevo con agua 
de Azahar (eggs and orange blos- 
soms); cajetas de limon real (peeled 
and deveined lemons); cajeta con gua- 
yaba guave; cajeta de mermelada de 
membrillo (quince marmalade); cajeta 
de almendra y coco (almonds and 
coconut); cajeta de haba y almendra 


AN OLD ENGRAVING OF THE KITCHEN IN THE MONASTERY 








A 19TH CENTURY CANDY VENDER 


(lima beans and almonds); cajeta de 
uva (grape juice); cajetas de bien- 
me-sabe (this translates into: ‘‘cajeta 
supreme" and calls for ground al- 
monds, chicken breast, orange blossom 
water and dry crumbs to be placed on 
top of cajeta). They list quite a few 
more but some of them soar pretty far 
into uniquely Colonial realms of im- 
probability. 


Tox lla roplada 


fa Jton. 


L. tortilla finds its way into every 
aspect of Mexican cuisine and the des- 
sert table is no exception. ‘‘Tortilla 
Soplada a la Ron" is a spectacular 
way to disguise the humble tortilla 
basis. Break six eggs, separate whites 
from yolks and beat them with 125 
grams of sugar and perfume it with 
a trace of rum. Beat the whites until 
stiff and mix with yolks. Throw the 
mixture into a buttered bowl and place 
in oven. Surround the tortilla with lumps 
of sugar and sprinkle with a hefty 


glass of rum. Ignite and serve when 
the flames have died down enough to 
comply with local fire regulations. 


Besos 


Besos are Mexican Kisses, reputed to 
be among the sweetest in the world. A 
simple way to produce them is to cream 
1 cup of shortening with 2 cups of sugar 
and work in 14 tsp. soda, 2 cups of 
sifted flour and 1 tsp. cinnamon. Roll 
out on slightly floured board about 14 
inches thick and cut into small rounds. 
Bake in a hot oven (400°) for 10 to 
12 minutes. When cool, you can stick 
the cookies together with a layer of 
marmalade or roll them while hot in a 
mixture of 14 cup sugar and 1 tsp. 
powdered cinnamon. 


Croquélas de Crema. 


This GME into sweet creamed 
croquettes and doesn't suffer in the 
translation. Mix 1 cup cornstarch with 
2 cup of cold milk and add | cup of 
sugar, 2 tsp. salt, and 4 egg yolks, 
well beaten. Mix this mixture into 3 
and 2 cups of scalded milk and cook 
in the top of a double boiler, stirring 
constantly, until thick. Let stand for a 
few minutes and stir in 2 tsp. vanilla. 
Pour this custard into a shallow pan 
and cool. When cool, form custard into 
oval shaped croquettes and dip the 
croquettes first into 2 well beaten eggs 
and then roll in shredded coconut. Re- 
peat dipping and rolling process for a 
second layer. Just before serving, fry 
in deep fat until golden brown. Serve 
plain or with a sauce made with | cup 
of orange juice and | cup of crushed 
pineapple cooked for five minutes with 
Ye cup sugar, 2 cup raisins and 4 tsp. 
salt. 


OF SAN DIEGO 
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Mix 300 grams of well-ground 
pecans with 300 grams of granulated 
sugar. Add 2 eggs and mix lightly, tak- 
ing extreme care not to touch the mix- 
ture with your hands. Drop forksful of 
the mixture carefully onto a greased 
cookie sheet. Bake in a medium oven 
for 12 minutes. Warning! Don't open 
the oven during the cooking time or 
you'll have one large cookie. 


Toth oe mi Tia Jupile 


Dolores del Rio has provided us with 
a recipe from the amazing cookbooks 
of her Aunt Lupe. This one was original- 
ly called ‘Torta de Almendra Rancho 
de Santa Lucia." 

One and a half cups of well-chop- 
ped almonds, one half pound confec- 
tioners sugar, one dozen eggs beaten 
separately, the rind of one lemon, 
grated. Beat the sugar and the whites 
of eggs thoroughly, then add almonds 
and yolks. When quickly and thorough- 
ly beaten, pour into the bowl in which 
it is to be served. Choose a large 
enough bow! to allow the mixture to 
expand. 

Make a syrup of water and sugar 
(% cup of sugar added slowly to /% 
cup of hot water) and pour over the 
contents of the bowl. 


Pomachibor 


Little Drunkard cookies have as in- 
teresting a flavor as a name. Cream 1 
cup of shortening and add 2/3 cup of 
sugar, 2 egg yolks and 14 teaspoon 
salt. Add 3 cups of sifted flour alterna- 
tely with enough claret wine to make 
a soft cookie dough and bake in a 
moderately hot oven (375°) for 8 to 
10 minutes. Sprinkle cookies with a 
little sugar and cinnamon as soon as 
you remove them from the oven. 
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Mexico's patriotic dessert provides a 
colorful finish to a typically Mexican 
meal. It's red, green and white and 
ideal for Christmas festivals. To make 
it, combine 2 tablespoons of unflavo- 
red gelatin, 2 cup of sugar, 12 cup of 
flour and 2 cup of flour in a saucepan. 
Stir in slowly, 3 and % cups of milk. 
Cook over low heat, stirring constantly, 
until the mixture thickens and boils. 
Remove from heat and cool. Then beat 
with a rotary beater until smooth. 

Separate 6 eggs and beat the whites 
until foamy (save yolks for a custard 
sauce). Continue to beat whites until 
nearly stiff and then add 1 cup of 
sugar, a tablespoon at a time, beating 
until meringue is stiff and glossy. Also 
beat whipping cream until nearly stiff. 





extract, 14 teaspoon vanilla, the whip- 
ped cream and the meringue into the 
cooled gelatin mixture and fold gently 
until well blended. Divide the mixture 
into 3 bowls. 

To one, add a few drops of red food 
coloring to tint a delicate pink. To the 
second, add green coloring. Leave third 
portion white. Pour pink layer into an 
oiled 9x12 inch pan. Pour white por- 
tion carefully on top. Add green layer, 
being careful not to disturb the bottom 
layers. Chill 3 or more hours until 
firm. 

While the pudding chills, make a 
soft custard with the egg yolks 1/3 






cup of sugar, a pinch of salt and 2 
and 14 cups of scalded milk and use 
your favorite custard recipe to prepare 
the sauce. 

To serve, cut the pudding in squares, 
top each square with about 3 table- 
spoons of chilled custard sauce and 
garnish with a few blanched toasted 
almonds. 


Hosea de hayes 


This Three Kings Coffeecake is tradi- 
tionally eaten on the Day of the Kings 
— January 6. A party is held to ‘‘cut 
the ring’ and another party — or 
several — is held within 10 days by 
the person who receives a slice of the 
coffeecake with a small doll hidden in 
it. You can add as many small dolls 
(or any other trinket deemed suitable 
— diamonds if you can) as you feel 
like attending parties. 

To make the coffeecake, heat 1 cup 
of milk to boiling, then cool to luke- 
warm. Crumble in 2 cakes of yeast and 
stir until dissolved. Add 1 cup sifted 
all-purpose flour and beat well. Cover 
and let it stand 30 minutes or until the 
sponge is light. 

Meanwhile, back at the range, cream 
1 cup of butter or margarine until soft 
and fluffy. Add 2 cup sugar graduval- 
ly; then beat in 3 eggs, one at a time. 
Add the sponge and beat the mixture 
again. Then stir in 1 tsp. salt and about 
4 cups of sifted all-purpose flour to 
make a soft, easily handled dough. 

Knead on a lightly floured board 
until smooth and elastic and place in 
a greased bowl. Turn once to bring the 
greased side up; cover and let rise 1 
to 2 hours until doubled in bulk. 

Then, turn the dough onto another 
floured board and knead in 1 table- 
spoon each of grated lemon and 
orange rinds, 14 cup coarsely chopped 
nuts, 14 cup seedless raisins and (op- 
tional) 2 tbs. chopped candied cher- 
ries. Divide dough in half and form each 
half into a long, narrow roll. Join the 
ends of each roll to form a circle and 
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place on greased baking sheet. Cover; 
let rise until doubled in bulk. Then, 
with a very sharp knife, make tiny 
slashes in the top of the crown about 
2 inches apart. Bake at 400 degrees 
F. for about 25 minutes. 

Cool rings and make slits in the top 
and poke in tiny objects (neccessary 
are: small doll, small ring, and a coin. 
Other items are optional). Frost with 
thin confectioners sugar frosting to 
disguise the slits and garnish with 
“iewels'’ of whole candied cherries, 
pineapple, whole nutmeats, or gum- 
drops. 


Candied Fruit 


No basic recipe for the preparation 
of candied fruits exists. Each fruit 
requires variations, such as the fact 
that oranges require boiling several 
times to remove the bitterness. In view 
of this diversity of methods we've 
selected two uniquely Mexican recipes. 

To prepare candied chilacayotes (a 
spiny cactus-like fruit), peel 2 pounds 
of the fruit and boil it with 1 pound of 
sugar, 2 cups of water, and 1 tsp. of 
ginger. Boil the mixture until it be- 
comes stringy. The result is called 
“Angel's Hair."" When dry, it makes 
an excellent condiment with curries. 

Candied yams are a bit more diffi- 
cult to mgke. Buy young yams and 
peel them. Boil 2 pounds of peeled 
yams with 1 pound of sugar and 2 
cups of water until tender. Remove, 
and mash the yams into a paste. While 
the mixture is cooling, boil a syrup of 
water and sugar until it is thick and 
ropy. When the yams are cool enough 
to handle, shape into yam-shapes and 
place on a greased cooky sheet. Then, 
place them in the sun to bake. When 
they have dried out, pour the syrup 
over them and again allow them to dry 
in the sun. When hardened, wrap in 
gaudily colored tissue paper. 





Carcada- oArvtor de deche 


Cocada is a coconut candy which 
is widely enjoyed here. It involves 
the major engineering feat of opening 
three fresh coconuts which may dis- 
courage many from the start. But it is 
a well known fact that coconuts can be 
opened and only requires the applica- 
tion of imagination — perhaps genius 
— to do it. To make it even more 
difficult, it is necessary to preserve the 
milk within. 

At any rate, peel and slice three 
fresh coconuts (like the famed recipe 
which began: ‘Take one live tiger..."’) 
and boil the coconut juice in a copper 
cazuela (casserole) with 5 qts. of milk. 
When the liquid begins to boil, add the 
sliced coconuts and 1 Ib. sugar and let 
it cook a while longer. While it is boil- 
ing, juggle 10 eggs yolks out of 10 
eggs and add them to the boiling 
liquid. Stir the boiling liquid well until 
it thickens. Then pour it into a serving 
dish and dust with flour. Place it in a 
slow oven until it browns. Eat. 


Alar 


The most popular dessert of Mexico 
is flan and you can't escape at least 
being offered it with any restaurant 
comida. If you prefer to make it from 
scratch rather than buy powdered car- 
mel custard, this is the way: 

Beat 8 eggs and mix with 2 qts. milk 
to which a pound of sugar has been 
added. Add also a teaspoon of vanilla 
extract. Make a caramel sauce by boil- 
ing % lb. sugar with /% qt. water in 
the upper part of a double boiler until 
the mixture is thick and light brown 
and clings to the bottom and sides of 
the sauce pan. Add the pudding to the 
double boiler and place it in a slow 
oven for an hour and a half. Allow it 
to cool at room temperature and then 
refrigerate to serve very cold. 














































Mexican rice pudding is another 
favorite among Mexicans. Add a tsp. 
of salt and 34 cup of rice to 6 cups of 
briskly boiling water and cook for 15 
minutes. Drain, and add the rice to 1 
quart of scalded milk. Add two sticks 
of cinnamon (or substitute 1 tsp. vanil- 
la) and cook for about 14 hour, or 
until the rice is tender. Remove the stick 
cinnamon and add 4 well beaten egg 
yolks mixed in 14 cup of cold milk. 
Return to heat and cook until thick, 
approximately five minutes longer. Pour 
into buttered serving dish and sprinkle 
with cinnamon. 


Pilla. de non. 


For this Mexican version of a rum 
omelet, beat 6 egg whites until stiff. 
Separately, beat the yolks until thick 
and lemon colored and fold into the 
whites. Add 3 tbs. sugar slowly. Heat 
2 tbs. oil in a frying pan and add the 
egg mixture. Cook as an omelet, mak- 
ing sure the pan is not too hot. Place 
the omelet on a heated serving platter, 
sprinkle with 14 cup of powdered sugar 
and pour 14 cup of rum over it. Ignite 
and serve with caution. 


Pica Xmas Salad. 


Opinions on this traditional Christ- 
mas salad are varied and although 
ours is low, this dish is classic and 
should be included. We won't place 
our seal of highest approval on it, but 
if you feel experimental or drunk, here 
it is. 

This salad is a mixture of beets, 
oranges, peeled sugar cane and multi- 
colored candies. At best, it looks quite 
decorative and this is probably the 
only use to which it is usually put. 












Morenques Febvexoner. Toile de Garbanzo 


Beat 6 egg whites very stiff adding 
2 cups of sugar gradually. Drop meren- 
gue by spoonsful on a well buttered 
cooky tray and bake in a very slow 
oven (250°) for 30 minutes. 

In Mexico, these merengues are sold 
by street venders in a traditionally 
unique way. The buyer approaches the 
vender and flips a 20 centavo coin in 
the air. ‘Aguila o solo?"’ (Eagle or 
sun?'') he asks and the vender chooses 
one of the sides of the coin. If he 
chooses the wrong side, the buyer re- 
ceives the merengue free — otherwise 
he leaves the coin with the vender. 


Chomgor. 


Chongos, or Little Knots, are pre- 
pared in Mexico in various ways, but 
the easiest method is to make a Junket 
pudding from 3 tablets of Junket and 
1 quart of milk. Pour this into a shallow 
pan and let stand until cold. Make a 
syrup of 2 cups of water, 3 cups of 
sugar and 3 inches of stick cinnamon 
by cooking the mixture until firm — 
around 14 hour. Place the Junket pud- 
ding on a serving platter and pour the 
syrup over it. Sprinkle cinnamon on the 
top and serve cold. 


These Mexican tea cakes are so 
named because they are reputed to 
melt away as soon as you place them 
in your mouth. Cream 1 cup of butter 
and add 14 cup of confectioner's sugar, 
2 and % cups sifted flour, 14 tsp. 
vanilla to make a stiff dough. Chill for 
a few hours and then roll the dough 
into small balls about an inch in dia- 
meter. Bake on a buttered cookie sheet 
in a moderately hot oven (400°) for 14 
to 17 minutes. Remove them from the 
oven and roll in confectioner's sugar. 
Cool on a wire rack and roll them in 
the sugar again. 


Teche dk (amet Blanco 


Mexican sweet potato milk pudding 
is a unique dish which is easy to pre- 
pare. Add 3 well beaten egg yolks to 
1 quart of cold milk, 1 cup of sugar 
and 2 tbs. cornstarch dissolved in 14 
cup of milk. Add 1 cup of cooked, 
sieved sweet potatoes and place over 
heat, stirring constantly until thickened. 
Add % cup of blanched almonds, 
ground very fine and cook a few 
minutes longer. Then, pour into a serv- 
ing dish and sprinkle with powdered 
cinnamon. Serve very cold. 
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Chick pea cake sounds like a pretty 
weird idea, but the result is surprisingly 
like a cheese cake and different enough 
to provide table talk if you want it. 
Grind or puree 3 cups of cooked chick 
peas and blend with 14 cup of milk. 
Beat 4 egg yolks well, add 1 cup of 
sugar, 14 teaspoon cinnamon and 2 
tbs. of whiskey or brandy. Fold in stif- 
fly beaten egg whites and pour into a 
buttered casserole and bake in a mode- 
rate oven (350°) for 1 hour or until 
center is firm. Vary this by alternating 
slices of pound cake with the chick pea 
mixture and sprinkling whiskey over 
the various layers. Serve cold. 


Htiwvves fear 


These Eggs Royale provide an elegant 
and different dessert for any meal. Beat 
6 egg yolks with a rotary beater for 
Y% hour. If this discourages anyone at 
the very start, our report has it that 
it's worth the effort. And you can use 
an electric mixer. Put the exhausted 
eggs in a small deep baking dish and 
bake for 45 minutes in a slow oven 
(300°). While they're baking make a 
moderately thick syrup with 1 cup of 
water, 2 cups of sugar and | stick of 
cinnamon. Drop the egg mixture by 
spoonsful into the hot syrup. When 
cold, add brandy to taste and let stand 
for about 2 hours. 


Chur 


These Mexican crullers are tradition- 
ally eaten with foamy Mexican hot 
chocolate and have a unique flavor 
which is supposed to be produced by 
adding | slice of bread and 14 of a 
lemon to the hot deep oil in which the 
crullers are fried. 

Sift 1 cup of flour 3 times. Add 1 
tsp. salt to 1 cup of water which has 
been heated to the boiling point. Add 
the water to the flour all at once ‘and 
beat the mixture until it is fluffy. Pour 
into a pastry tube before it gets cold 
and drop small amounts into very hot 
deep oil in which the bread has been 
toasted to a very dark brown color. 
Before dropping in the crullers, remove 
the slice of bread and lemon. Fry the 
crullers until golden brown and remove 
them to absorbent paper and roll in 
granulated sugar. 
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CANDIED, COOKED OR EATEN FRESH FROM 
THE NOPAL CACTUS, THE TUNA IS ANOTHER 
MARVELOUS MEXICAN MEAL-ENDER. 





PEELED AND READY-TO-EAT TUNAS (PRICKLY PEARS) ARE SOLD IN 
MARKETS AND EATEN ON THE SPOT AS A REFRESHING INTERLUDE 
IN HOT AND DUSTY MARKETING DAYS IN SAN LUIS POTOSI A SPECIAL 
QUESO DE TUNA -CANDIED TUNA PASTE - IS A FAVORITE DESSERT 
OFFERING. 
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A GERMAN STYLE MARINADE TWELVE BOTTLES OF WINE FROM MACON 
i || CUATRO DE BURDE0S: CUATRO DE sue | H ONE THICK EEL TARTAR STYLE 
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SOME OF THE CHARACTERS IN “PENELOPE.” THE COSTUMES 
AND MASKS WERE DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY THE 
ARTIST LEONORA CARRINGTON. PENELOPE, IN HER ALTER- 
EGO ROLE AS HORSE, 1S SEEN RIGHT WITH HER PRINCE 
CHARMING, IN HIS TRUE, OR ALTER-EGO ROLE AS DITTO. 
ABOVE, THE CHILD'S ORACULAR AND OMNIPOTENT NURSE, 
IN HER TRUE CHARACTER AS A WITCH-COW. ABOVE RIGHT, 
ONE OF THE HUMAN MEMBERS OF THE HEROINE'S FAMILY 
(SO TO SPEAK). 
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All the color and charm of 


OLD MEXICO 





“i is reflected in ton truly different 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


that will enchant you and your friends. 


=a 
ARTES de MEXICO, Dept. M 
1039 Inca Street, Denver 4, Colorado 


1 am enclosing 10c for brochure and sample. 
Name 





Address 


City Zone 








State — 








Rlelodtahle Kod Mlloico 


BY RICHARD CONDON 

WE HAVE AVAILABLE A LIMITED NUMBER 
OF OUR FAMOUS COOKERY SUPPLEMENT... 
PUBLISHED IN JANUARY+FEBRUARY 1961, 
SPECIALLY BOUND IN MICA FOR KITCHEN 
USE. 75¢ FOR SUBSCKIBERS ONLY, (IN- 
CLUDES MAILING) WRITE M/TM, ATENAS 
42-601, MEXICO 6, D.F. 
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The best of Native Art 
centers of Mexico, and 

ons display for you 
fo enjoy and bug 





BATIONAL MUSEUM OF NATIVE 
ART AND CRAFTS 
Merske, 0. 7 


MUSEUM OF CERAMICS 
Tinevepsque. Juice 


A quaranien of fone workmanship 
and sutlhnelicedg 


wmbrer Me. 44, 

















Exquisite styling 
a superb finish 
ani such a bargain too... 


ln the READY-TO-WEAR ons by 


Plarisa 


Nize 45 











jymés cantidad... 
1 mas calidad. 
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October and November are the 
months when once again, thoughts of 
“‘what to give Aunt Sarah for Christ- 
mas"’ crowd the heads of most people. 
If you're lucky enough to be in Mex- 
ico, there's not too much of a prob- 
lem. Presents for the person who has 
everything can be found in great pro- 
fusion. A stroll through any of the 
larger native markets will provide the 
most unimaginative of shoppers with 
ideas for unusual gifts. 


To begin this directory of Christmas 
shopping with notes on various markets 
seems apt. A trip to the Merced market 
is necessary if you're planning to have 
traditional Mexican Christmas celebra- 
tions; it is here you'll find the candles, 
the book which give the words for the 
Posada songs, confetti, paper hats, 
whistles, sparklers and anything else 


you will need. 


To buy the small wooden stables 
depicting the nativity scene with figures 
of the Virgin Mary and St. Joseph, the 
Three Kings, the shepherds and the 
Baby, go to the San Juan Market. 
Figures of all existing animals are sold 
here too. In some of the old-fashioned 
Mexican nativity scenes, there are fig- 
ures of tortilla makers kneeling in front 
of their metates. Evergreen boughs, 
wreaths and ropes are also to be found 
here as well as a large variety of paint- 
ed and gilt fruits, flowers and leaves. 

For pinatas, the San Cosme market 
offers the largest selection, and if you 
order one a week or so ahead, you can 
decide exactly what you want and have 
it made to order. 

The Jamaica market is the best bet 
for fruits and vegetables and wholesale 
flowers. 

All of these markets also sell un- 
usual pottery, straw baskets and woven 
sarapes and rebozos. The widest choice 
is offered at the National Museum of 
Popular Arts (Juarez 44) where nat- 
ive arts have been collected from all 
over the country and the prices have 
been kept within reasonable limits. 

The Bazaar Sabado (Dr. Galvez 23 
in San Angel) is open only on Satur- 
days and an excellent selection of 
native arts is displayed for sale as well 
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as works of modern arts and crafts. 

Unusual articles of Mexican apparel, 
such as the ‘‘ruana" can be found at 
any of the Sanborn's stores and at 
Albus (Juarez 30), Taxco and Marsol 
(Pasaje del Prado in the Prado Hotel 
on Juarez Avenue). 

Stores which sell unusual jewelry are: 
Piedra de Leon (Londres 164-A), Los 
Castillo (Juarez 76), Joyeria Rubio 
(Madero 36) and Kimberley (corner 
of Madero and Bolivar). 

For unusual and striking Colonial 
objects — authentic as well as repro- 
ductions — visit the fascinating Galeria 
Kamffer (Florencia 66) which also has 
a number of well-chosen popular arts 
at reasonable prices. 

Candles of all sizes and shapes can 
be found at Will & Baumer's factory 
(Clavel 224) and the candle shop at 
Genova 74. Other stores featuring un- 
usual gift items are: Victor's Artes Mex- 
icanas (Filomeno Mata 15-B), Barret- 
tos (Revillagigedo 29), Tlaquepaque 
(Luis Moya 49) and Via Condotti 
(Hamburgo 169). 


If you're interested in presenting 
someone with one of the very best 
guitars, made by hand with imported 
wood, you can buy them at: Herminio 
Salinas (Cerrada de Medellin 15), Ge- 
ronimo Villafan (Heroes de Granaditas 
59 and Vicente Solis (Dr. Olvera 202). 
Medium-priced guitars can be located 
at Dimas Solis (Cuitzeo 187). Cheaper 
guitars are found in the Lagunilla 
Market and on Allende Street between 
Cuba and Tacuba. 

Typical Mexican candies are sold at 
the following candy stores: Dulceria 
(Insurgentes 388), Dulceria Celaya Al- 
fredo Guizar (5 de Mayo 39), Dulceria 
Celaya (Orizaba 37), Dulces Tipicos 
(Bucareli 5-C), La Flor de Mexico (Bo- 
livar 39) and La Morita (Bucareli 156- 
C). There are a great number of cancy 
stores in Mexico, ‘but these are a few 
of the major ones. Close to the Merced 
market is the famous candy market 
where absolutely any kind of candy 
imaginable can be found. 
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SHOPPES DE MEXICO,s.A._—_! 
oe s LOSSES 111-3 
Mexice City 


SAVINGS UP TO 70% ON U.S. PRICES 

| SHIPPED INSURED FROM COUNTRY-OF-ORIGIN 
AT COUNTRY OF ORIGIN PRICES DIRECTLY TU 

f sae ws. HOME. 


OTHER CUTIZETS. { 
Licores Reforma- Reforma 34 
Ponche’s Sarazate 108 
Local No. 13- Airport 
ad EI Prado Licor- Hotel Del Prado 
Fournier y Pani- Hotel Bamer 


“Serving the U. S. Touristt the World-over™ 
GERMAN & JAPANESE CAMERAS — SWISS WATCHES & CLOCES 











C.emente Jacques y Cia., S. A. 
The leading packers of Moxican teod since 1697. 


No matter where you are, tropical fruits 
ere available all yeer around — queves, 
sliced papeyes and mangos, mange end 
pepeye juice in cons. 

These and other Clemente Jecques 
products available in fine food speciel- 
ty stores in most major cities of the 
United Stetes. 

Fer eur free Mexicas Eecipe Booklet Write te 

CLEMENTE JACQUES » Cia. S.A. 8.0. Cinture 1, Méxles, D. F. 






















INSTITUTO MEXICANO NORTEAMERICANO 
DE RELACIONES CULTURALES, A. C. 


Announces its SPANISH CLASSES 
INTENSIVE: 3 hours per day, 


5 days per week, for 3 weeks every month. 


Twelfth Session, Nov. 23-Dec. 14 
(Registration, Nov. 21, 22) 


REGULAR: 3 hours per week for 12 weeks. Regular Spanish 
classes are offered on a trimester schedule, 3 trimesters being 
offered yearly. 


write for information 


Hamburgo 115 
México 6, D. F. 
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Dear Editor: 

Much action going on up here in the 
last two months actually. Have joined 
the Archaeological Survey Association, 
working with the Southwest Museum 
here in Los Angeles, and the last eight 
weekends have been spent in the desert 
country — digging old caves, finding 
old obsidian points and basketwork.... 
and, though it's satisfying and though 
we are beginning to get a picture, 
dim yet and growing piainer, of man 
in California for the past few thousand 
years, yet — one thinks with nostalgia 
of a wonderful arcaico head found at 
Teotihuacan, or of the sophisticated 
wonder of a Zacatepec sculpture from 
Monte Alban.... (cripes, if | get off on 
that kick, there'll be no stopping for 
pages! Like: why so primitive up here, 
when only a few miles, really, in point 
of space and time away there were 
magnificent civilizations .. . } 

Here are some petroglyphs | found 
a few weeks ago, on the dry Owens 
Lake bed north of here. The site cov- 
ered about a quarter-mile and leads 
into a canyon going back into the hills 
which we're going to survey when the 
cool weather starts (it's 130° there 
now, which is a little warm for footslog- 
ging! ... do you know anyone who's 
been at the Yagul site (out of Oaxa- 
ca, going toward Mitla) — if so, are 
any of the figures similar? The sign 
that looks like the Greek phi* is sup- 
posed to signify the atlatl, and it ap- 
pears maybe fifteen times at the Owens 
Lake site... would like to hear if 
anything similar has come out of the 
Yagu! area, if you have the time and 
if it's not too much of an imposition. 

Alex Apostolides 
20012 Vanowen 


Canoga Park, California. 


aeadors 


Dear Friends: 

Apropos of “CONDON OR REX- 
ROTH” (your “our loving readers 
page” of the May-June issue), from 
my (definitely non-objective) point of 
view, the article ‘‘The Sophistication of 
Travel: Mexico" by Richard Joseph in 
July Esquire definitely swings the bal- 
ance in Mr. Condon's favor. 

The whole article is a refutation of 
Mr. Rexroth's implication that Mexico is 
an uncultured and uncivilized country, 
and with specific references to cuisine 
| am delighted to quote: 

“Gastronomy? Mexican cooking has 
long been appreciated by visitors able 
to rise above the Texas-type pseudo Mex- 
ican chile-con-carne sort of slop. Con- 
noisseurs rate the cuisine of Yucatan with 
those of the French and Chinese. Mex- 
ican beer is ranked among the best in 
the world, and visitors are just begin- 
ning to appreciate the excellence of some 
of the outstanding wines and the local 
brandy.” 

| am sure that some of your many 
friends have already called this article 
to your attention, but just in case they 
have not, you, too, rated Mr. Joseph's 
bravos: 

“One of the most interesting artists 
painting in the capital today is the 24 
year old architectural student, Pedro 


Friedeberg 


“Friedeberg is art consultant for the 
excellent English-language MEXICO / 
this month, for which he draws ladies 
with arms growing out of their heads 
and flowers growing out of their arms, 
and some of the flowers are human 
skulls.” 

Cordially, 
Clone Manthei 
San Francisco, California. 
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Dear Miss Brenner: 

Allow me to congratulate you and 
your staff on the current May-June 
issue, especially the artwork. The re- 
production of the Bonampak mural is 
wonderful; it recalls, more or less, the 
Bayeux tapestry and shows that at 
about the same time, civilization (?) 
was about the same in Yucatan as in 
Normandy. 

Mr. Kelly's ‘Choo Choo Holiday" is 
very timely and is correct and fair. So 
few people know that a very agreeable 
way into Mexico, even from New York, 
is by plane to Nogales, Arizona, and 
then by the Sud-Pacifico, through Ma- 
zatlan and Guadalajara. He is right; 
you do see the places and people from 
a different angle. The service in the 
sleepers and the meals in the comedor 
are as good as any, though the equip- 
ment is of a very early vintage. Inci- 
dentally, the FFCC Nacionales publish- 
ed, in English, an excellent time-table, 
with fares and distances and maps. It 
is a beautiful production. 

Incidentally, also, some time ago, 
projecting to spend a vacation in Ma- 
zatlan, | asked the Philadelphia office 
of Turismo for information. When | 
received the voluminous packet, it con- 
tained a number of Mexico/this month. 
That is how | came to have the pleasure 
of being a subscriber. 

Victor de Avenell 
Translator of the Eleutherian 
Mills Historical Library, 


Greenville, Wilmington, Delaware. 


Dear Editor Brenner: 
| have encountered an undercurrent 
of almost “‘panic’’ among some of the 
Americans who have been here a long 
time who seem to fear some kind of a 
social upheaval here. On the surface 
everything seems calm and peaceful to 
me here and the Mexicans | have met 
or who serve us are delightfully friend- 
ly and we enjoy them very much. 
Sincerely yours 
Mrs. Helen S. Schlaepfer. 


Dear Sir, 
| would like you to de me a favor. 
Would you please find a boy about 12 
years old. Ask him if he would write 
letters to me. A Mexican boy if possible 
because | am interested in Mexico and 
its people. | take Spanish at school. 
My address is: Curt Lavery 
618 Ohio Street 
Lawrence, Kansas. 
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. A diversified investment in listed companies. 

> For prospectus please fill out this coupon and mail it to: 

re F.1.R.ME., V. Carranza 54, Mexico 1 D. F., (Phone: 12-45-49 or 12-45-34) 
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Many foreigners coming to Mexico 
become so enamoured of the country 
that they decide they might like to stay 
more or less permanently, and as part 
of this idea, they become interested in 
buying a house or a piece of property. 
This article is for those people. 

First of all, under no circumstances 
should anyone even consider buying a 
house until they are quite sure that all 
of the members of the family are quite 
sure they will like living here. It is one 
thing to live in a deluxe hotel, sur- 
rounded by competent English speaking 
personnel, and quite another to become 
immersed in the every-day living habits 
of Mexico. 

Secondly, no one should consider 
buying any property until their legal 
papers permitting residence are in per- 
fect order. This should be handled by 
a reputable lawyer through Secretaria 
de Gobernacion (Ministry of the In- 
terior). Also, foreign born residents are 
not allowed to own land within a fifty 
mile limit of the seacoast or one hun- 
dred miles of the border. 

Once the above mentioned points 
have been cleared, there comes the 
question of where to live. Mexico City 
with a population of five million, natu- 
rally has the most to offer in every 
way, but Mexico City is expensive and 
only those persons enjoying an inde- 
pendent monthly income of at least 
$500 dollars per couple, adding an- 
other monthly $100 dollars per child, 
should consider retiring in Mexico City. 
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Big cities such as Guadalajara, Monte- 
rrey and many others are cheaper and 
there are thousands of lovely small 
Mexican villages within comfortable 
driving range of a big town, where a 
couple can live very well for $200 to 
$300 dollars a month. 

Real estate in Mexico in spite of 
being very high is still a good invest- 
ment, the over all average increase in 
value being 6% per year. It is estima- 
ted that by 1970, Mexico City will have 
reached 8 million inhabitants. Land is 
very expensive in good suburban areas, 
averaging $2 dollars a square foot in 
residential sections. In Mexico, one 
third to one half the value of any prop- 
erty is tied up in land value, whereas 
in the U. S., one fourth is average. 
Actual construction is cheaper than col- 
onial or rustic, as lumber is very high 
in Mexico. 

Buying a house of course depends 
upon one's personal choice of style, 
location, size, etc., but generally speak- 
ing, it is practically impossible to find 
a decent house in a good neighborhood 
for less than $30,000 dollars. In small 
villages, nice properties with an or- 
chard or big garden can be picked up 
for around $10,000 dollars, though 
they always require repairs, especial- 
ly in plumbing facilities and roofs. 

When buying a house in Mexico, 
always do the following: 

Have a bank evaluate the property; 
have a lawyer check the title; have an 
architect check the construction; ask 





your neighbors if they ever run out of 
water or have other problems, look for 
signs of ‘‘salitre’’ (salt peter—this you 
can recognize by damp spots on the 
walls along floors which have a while 
fuzz around them). Look for cracks in 
the walls and ceiling as it may be 
caused by shifting subsoil; be sure 
wooden floors are not built directly 
over soil, and check very carefully for 
termites, especially in rustic style houses 
and all old houses. 

Houses in Mexico do not seem as 
well finished as in the States, but there 
is a diversity of style and charm to 
most Mexican houses that make it a 
pleasure to live in them. The high walls 
surrounding them give a feeling of 
privacy and security and the gardens 
are infinitely cheaper to maintain than 
in the States. 

Property taxes, which we call pre- 
dial, and water tax will not exceed 
1% a year of the value declared to the 
government — houses are assessed at 
about one third less than actual pur- 
chase price. Maintenance costs per year 
will mainly consist of painting, the rainy 
season being hard on exterior walls. 

No foreigner used to living with cent- 
ral heating should buy a house unless 
it has plenty of sunlight through its 
orientation and some provision should 
be made for either gas or kerosene 
henting. Heating is only needed during 
a small part of the year, but it is worth 
the $250 outlay for a heater to avoid 
the discomfort of the winter months. 
Fireplaces are lovely, of course, but 
wood to burn is expensive. 





All things considered, living in Mex- 
ico is a rewarding experience: the mar- 
velous, almost constant sunshine, the 
beauty of the country itself, the charm 


of its architecture, the supply of 
servants who may not be very efficient 
but who are good humored and soft 
spoken, the good manners of the 
people in general and, most precious 
of all, the atmosphere of a slower 
tempo of living. All these make one 
get more out of everyday living than 
anywhere else in the world. 
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SECURIT Y 
IN YOUR 
INVES TMENT 


SOCIEDAD 
] F MEXICANA 
DE 
CREDITO 


INDUSTRIAL.SA. 
Financial & Trust Co 


2 |] YEARS EXPERIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE 


e 10% interest sent to your home 

e Tax free 

e Bonds from $1.000,00 pesos Mexican Currency 
e Convenience and security 


INFORMATION & SALES: 


Main office: Venustiano Carranza No. 54 4th Floor México, D. F. 
BANCO MEXICANO, S. A. 5 de Mayo y Motolinia, or any one of their 28 Branches 
a 


Sociedad Mexicana de Credito 
Banco Agricola y Ganadero de Toluca, S. A. ' Industrial 


| Depto de Valores Tel 10 43 53or 
Banco Mexicano del Sur, S. A. ae 12 21 22 


Banco de Colima, S. A. Gentlemen 
Without obligation on my part 


| 
; please send me more information 
1 
i 
1 
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FINANCIAL 











Banco Mexicano de Puebla, S. A. 


Banco Industrial del Estado de México, S. A. 


Banco Mexicano de Nogales, S. A. about Financial Bonds 


Banco Mexicano de Occidente, S. A. 


ee 


Banco Refaccionario de Jalisco, S. A. ' Name meee we ee oe oe ee —--- 
Banco Regional de! Norte, S. A. Ene a see 
Banco Veracruzano §, A. Ci ty_ isc eal te ili ical ie eeial 
Banco de Yucatdn, S. A. , TE 
Financiera Comercial Mexicana, S. A. anbmmwewen ene eee 
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researching all over the country and have a lot of answers to your." was 
questions - locations, costs, conditions... 


Write us: Dennis Arriola 
Retirement Information Service 
Mexico - This Month 
Atenas 42-601 
Mexico D. F. 














